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PE S you deſired me, in a Tithe or 

two ago, to ſend you my Thoughts 
on Mr. Maſor's Elfrida, which 
you then heard was ſoon to be 
made public, I have, ſince the 
Publication of it, been reading and examining 
it with that View: I have, I fay, been reading 
it, ſtudying it, looking it over and over; and 
in truth find myſelf ſo uncommonly pleaſed 
with the Performance, that I can hardly prevail 
with myſelf to lay it afide out of my Hands, 
though it is to take up my Pen, and ſtill to 
dwell on the agreeable Subject, by writing to 
you in commendation of it. 

I ſhall purſue the ſame Method in giving you 
my Thoughts on this Poem, which I myſelf 

obſerved in examining it. 

When we ſpeak of good Writing in general, 
we comprehend under that Idea (which 1s a very 
complex one) 1. The Subject Matter. 2. The 
improving theſe Materials, the digeſting em, 
and putting em well 3 3. The Senti- 
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3 
ments, and Expreſſion made uſe of. The firft 
may be compared to the ſcattered disjointed 


Bones of a Carcaſe; the ſecond is like the ar- 
ranging them in due form, and with a proper 


Contexture compleating the Skeleton; the third 


is clothing this Skeleton, as it were, with Si- 


news and Fleſn, and then giving the Body the 
Colouring of Complexion. Now under the 
firſt of theſe Heads naturally comes the Fable 
of the Drama; under the ſecond, the Manage- 
ment of Incidents, the Diſpaſition of Ads and 
Scenes; under the third and laſt fall the Sentiment, 
Difiion, and Verſiſication, which finiſh and co- 
lour the whole.. [As to the particular Plan, on 
which this Poem before us is built, it being a 
Subject ſo often, and ſo well already handled, 
I ſhall only ſpeak of it occaſionally in the courſe 
of my Remarks.] — Os 
This Diviſion I ſhall follow in conſidering 
the Piece in hand, as it ſeems to be a plain, 


clear, and eaſy Method of judging diſtinctly, 
accurately, and preciſely of it, and appears to 


be the beſt way I can take, in order to point 
out to you its feveral Beauties, which I ſhould 
be glad to do as explicitly as poſſible. 

Firſt then of the Fable of Elfrida, in which 


1 fhall conſider not only the Story itſelf, but 
the Perſons alſo concerned in it, and their Cha- 
raters, or Manners, Now the Fable you will 

find to be ſtrictly agreeable to the Rules of 
Ariſtotle, I need not mention its having the 
grand Unity of Action: It has likewiſe the 

Advantage of having great Perſonages for Ac- 


tors in it, to make it important, and anſwerable 


to the Dignity of Tragedy; and at the ſame 
Time it is ſo far domeſtic, as to be cloſely in- 


tereſting 
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 terefting and affecting to the private Reader. 


I would have you take the Word domeſtic here 
in the ſame Senſe, in which the Fable of be 
Orphan may be called a domeſtic one, in aſ- 
much as it is taken from common Life. Our 
Story too is more particularly intereſting to an 


Engliſb Reader on another account; fince in 
chooſing it the Poet has obſerved, what Horace 


laid, lier} 
Celebrare domeſtica facta, 
has founded his Drama on a Fact taken out of 


the Hiſtory of our own Iſle. The peculiar 


partial Fondneſs for our natale ſolum is of ſo 
extenſive an Influence, as to make us always 
read with a perſonal Concernment, and fond 
Attention, an account of any Thing, however 
inſignificant, that relates to it; although, by 
great Diſtance of Time, and an utter Detach- 
ment of Intereſts, it may, in reality, no more 
concern us, than what paſfed three thouſand 
Years ago in China, For this Reaſon it is, that 


an Imogen, an Elfrjda, or even a Jane Shore, 
will always engage and affect us more than a 


Cleopatra, or an Almeria. That this is a great 


Beauty in the Fable of Elfrida, you will the 


more plainly fee, if you read what a very ſen- 
ſible and ingenious Author, who has lately pub- 
liſhed a Commentary, and Notes on Horace g 
Opera Critics, has remark*d on the 286th Ver. 
of the Ars Poetica. Our Author, however, as a 
Poet is always Maſter of his own Subject, has 


not taken his Story, 15 as the Hiſtorian gave 


- 


it him ; but has made 'fome Alterations in it, 


which I am ſure you will think very judicious, 
and tacitly thank him for. In a former Letter, 


A 3 you 


—— OE Ps — 


3 51 
you remember, I ſtated the Story to you, as 
occurs in our Annals; which tell us that El- 
Frida, on the Death of Atbelwold, married Ed- 
* without ſhewing any extraordinary Regret 


for the Loſs of her former Lord, or any great 
5 N in accepting Edgar for her ſecond. 


Now this Part of the Story our Poet has varied, 


to make the Character of his Heroine a perfect 


one; and by this too had the Opportunity of 
cloſing his Drama in that ſtriking and ſolemn 
Manner in which he has, where ſne makes that 
ow of Widowhood, and of profeſing herſelf 
in thoſe beautiful and awful Lines. 
f EE kt: | 
Hear firſt, that Athelwold's ſad Widow fwears 
o rear a ballow'd Convent o'er the Place, 
Where ftream'd his Blood; there will ſhe weep 
. t#bro Life, | 


- Immur'd with this chaſt Throng of Virgins ; there 
Each Day ſhall fix times hear her full- voic d Choir 
Chaunt the flow Requiem &er ber martyr d Lord; 
* There too, when Midnight lours with awful gloom, 


$belI riſe obſervant of the ſtated Cal! 
Of waking Grief, bear the dim livid Taper 
Along the winding Iſles, and at the Altar 


Ris every pale Shrine with ber trembling Lips, 


Preſs the cold Stone with her bent Knee, and call 
On ſainted Athelwold. 
Hear next, that Athelwold's ſad Widow fivears 
Never to violate the boly Vow 5 
Sbe to his Truth firſt. plighted ; ſwears to bear 
The ſober fingleneſs of Widowhood 
To her cold Grave, cc. 


Pray, 


Fps. 95 von rad; 5 Fer pou 1 
3 what of 2 reyerent 510 Or can you 
5 Hog me Tir on the e ſame Subject 
„ ape's Eloiſe 1 8 Is e on, 
1 ipating what ! Kt to conſider under 
1 ird 125 To return to our Fable: It 
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thy are ungeceflary — e 3 _ are 
2 elcencies: Eminent exprefſe,(as Pe- 
1 Ie terms, jt) Los Irons: 


AS $a dene ene N tl 
8 d made er | 1 
5 ſhould be 7 d. Lam the more par- 


_ticular on this -1 aft Argicle, as it is a Thing 
1 mhich ba been but little regarded by Our, met 
a Mr, 1 


eminent 5 


— 


and luminous Parts, in this Picture, are finel 
intermixt; you find he has been guilty of 


SS 
eminent Authors, and that too in ſome of. our 
beſt Plays, particularly our Comedies; where 


vou will frequently find a Character in one Play, 
which might be very well ſpared without diſ- 


figuring or digointing the Plot, and be with 


ual Propriety interwove in any other Play 


Whatever. This is what ſwells the Liſt of our 


Dramatis Perſone, and makes em amount to 
double, ſometimes treble the Number, you 
meet with on the Greek Stage. Now whether 
we conſider the Characters of EZ/frida in any of 
the foregoing Lights, we ſhall find them un- 
exceptionably excellent. They are confiderable 


ones, they are diverfified, one of them new, 


all conſiſtent, all pertinent. There is ſomething 
new and particular in Athelwold : The ſhadowy 


and baſe Treachery, and yet diſcover at bottom 


ſuch Seeds of Probity and Honour in him, as 


endear bim to you with all his Faults, and 


obige you to be compaſſionately touched with 


his virtuous Remorſe and Self-Accuſation. That 


of Elfrida cannot be ſufficiently admir'd, as 


being a-ſhining Pattern of every thing that is 


truly amiable and excellent in Woman; of a 
conſummate Modeſty, Diffidence and Blindneſs 
to her own Charms; a ſweet Tenderneſs of Soul 
and Forgivingneſs of Temper ; and laſtly, of an 


unambitious and moſt unalterable nuptial Con- 
ſtaney, and ſteady attachment to the Perſon, 
and Memory of her Lord. In Orgar we have 


an old Nobleman of a choleric, violent, and 
impetuous Spirit, of a churliſh Pride and Pre- 
ſumption. on the Antiquity of his Houſe, ful! 
of range Oaths (as Shakeſpear has it) jealous in 


Honour 


ff = Fe 
Honour, ſudden and quick in Quarrel. In Edgar 
we have a lively Portrait of an amorous, gal- 
Jant, courteous and truly generous Prince. Even 
Edwin, though the Meſſenger and a Servant 
only, we mult conſider as no ordinary Perſon ; 
ſince we find that Atbhelwold makes no Scruple 
of diſcloſing the important Secret in his Pre- 
ſence, The Introduction of the Virgins, who 
compoſe the Chorus (of which ſomewhat farther 
in another Place) is not only proper, as agree- 
able to his Purpoſe, which profeſſedly was to 
write on the Model of the Greek Tragedy ; but 
conſidered. relatively to the Piece itſelf is alto- 
ether indiſpenſably neceſſary. For we cannot 
2 Eljrida left in that Manner, in which 
ſhe is deſcribed to be, without ſome ſuch female 
Attendants. The Chorus then is not annexed to, 
but naturally riſes out of the Subject. That 
their Character is ſuch, as it ought to be (what 
that is, is beſt ſeen in Horace s Ars Poet. from 
Verſ. 193 to 202) and that it is kept up all 
along conſiſtent with itſelf, will appear to any 
one that caſts his Eyes over the Part, which it 
bears, both in the Dialogue and in the Inter- 
ludes. To what 1 have ſaid here concerning 
the Perſons and Manners, I cannot help adding 
an incomparable Obſervation of Ariftotle, as 
quoted by Mr. Addiſon, and which you will 
eaſily apply to Athekvoids Character as drawn 
by our Poet. If a Man (fays he) of per- 
s fect and conſummate Virtue falls into a Mis- 
fortune, it raiſes our Pity, but not our Terror; 
© becauſe we do not fear that it may be our 
s own caſe, who do not reſemble the ſuffering 
+ Perſon. But if we fee a Man of Virtue mixt 
* with Infirmities, fall into any Misfortune, it 
e 3 2" a 


[10] 
does not only raiſe our Pity, but qur Terror: 
+ becauſe we 220 afraid that che like Mis ortune 
may happen to ourſelves, who reſemble the 
Character of the ſuffering Perſon. If what 
- Ariſtotle has here obſerved is juſt, with what 
Judgment and Senſe has Our Paet painted Athel- 
wold's Character, fully to anſwer at once the 


two great Ends, which Tragedy has in vier, , 


namely, 10 raiſe our Pity and our Terror? 
As to conſiſtency of Character, I have heard 


ſomething like an Objection made Ki the he | 


viour of the Chorus, in giving \ Iter to Or 
contrary to the ſtrict Interdict of Hthelwold. 
This however, I think, the Poet has 10 75 f 
very ſatisfactorily obviated 1 the End Hf che 
Scene, by ſaying, 


I ben Pale Difreſ 4 
4 not 42 parti Hat # » 
| Let not a Martal's vain C 
.Urge yau to break th" dads Laus 
Heav n-deſcended Charity, 
4 V follow ſtill be ſoft-ey'd Deity. 


The Word x age oft if you duly weigh, and 
accordingly take a full and comprehenſive View 


of the Caſe with all its Circumſtances, conſider | 
chat it is part of the Character of the Chorus, to 
prime =: re pe 2 that the Shores 


£4.24 


— Deſgue 3 + 
te redeat miſeris fortuna, oo 


Hor. Ars Poet. 
Caſtle, 


the Conſtitution of the Poem : 


Es 


. 
Caſtle, and not giving him entrance within the 
Gates, to which we find that the Earl's Pro- 
hibition extended; if you, I fay, conſider all 
this, you will not, I believe, take any Excep- 
tion to the Behaviour of the Chorus, but think 
it conducted and ſquared according to the moſt 


preciſe Rules of the niceſt Caſuiſtry. 


In my next, I purpoſe to conſider what comes 
under the fecond Head of my firſt Diviſion. | 


LETTER M 


: NDER the ſecond Head is to be con- 
ſidered the Poet's improving and enrich- 

ing the Fable with additional Incidents, the 
Management of them in the Diſpoſition of his 
Acts and Scenes, and thus —_ as it were, 


Which though 
it may coſt the Compoſer more Pains than any 


Part of his Work, and contain very eſſential 


Beauties; yet they are frequently latent ones 
and eſcape the common Eye; as do the Liga- 


ments and Contexture of the Muſcles and Bones 
in the human Body; though they are as re- 


markable or even more extraordinary Inſtances 


and Proofs, than any, of the Wiſdom and Art 


of the Almighty Gontriver of the human Frame. 
Thus, I ſay, the Conſtruction of the Drama, 


the Conduct of the Piece through its ſeveral 


Parts; the diverſifying it with Incidents, and theſe 
though ſurpriſing, yet naturally dependent on, 


[12] 


ad ſeemingly growing one out of the other 
each in the former Part of the Play impercep- 


tibly tending to the unravelling the Plot, and : 


after that as eaſily and naturally bringing about 
the Cataſtrophe, or winding up of the Whole; 
the adjuſting, and arranging the Circumſtances of 
a Piece thus properly, ſhews the greateſt Skill of 
a Poet, though it does not diſplay it to every 
common Eye. Now to examine Elfrida in this 
view. — How judiciouſly is Orgar firſt intro- 
duced ! How artfully does the Poet here pro- 
vide for three Things together ; firſt, for mak- 
ing the Spectators acquainted with as much of 
the Story, as is neceſſary for them then to know, 


which no one could be more capable of, or more 


proper to Explain to them, than Orgar; ſe- 
condly, for a moſt beautiful ay Tale, 
fo agreeable to the Genius of Tragedy 3 

| thirdly, at the ſame time tends artfully and 
eaſily to the unraveling the Story. Wie en can 


be more ſimple, and at the ſame time better 


contrived, than to make 'E}frida come and hold 
Converſe with the Chorus, and preſently Athel- 
wold meet her in that Place, where every thing 
that paſſes is overheard by 'Orgar ? The fame 

may be ſaid of the accidental Arrival of Edwin 
at the ſame Place, whoſe Meſſage diſturbing 
Atbelwold, leads him of courſe into explaining 


the Cauſe of his preſent Confuſion to Elfrida, 


and at the ſame time to Oręar; whoſe over- 
hearing it is excellently contrived to baffle the 
Deſign of Elfrida's Diſguiſe, which had in ſome 


meaſure calmed the Fears * Atbelwold. Thus | 


then you ſee how well Atbelwold's Safety is 
counterwork*d. Diſtreſs, I take it, is then 
moſt heightened, when it overtakes a Perſon 


on, 


nn „ 

1 and the Proſpect all at once darkens on him, 

„ after his having had a clear and fair one, and had 

| | Reaſon to think. that the Storm was overblown. 

In this manner you find the Pathos improved in 
if the preſent Inſtance, by the Poet's making 


7 Athelwold, with his Doubts and Uneaſineſs a 
2 little cleared up, reſt on an ill-grounded Secu- 
E 5 rity, founded on the Hopes of Elfride's Diſ- 


guiſe preventing a Diſcovery, juſt before he is 
diſcovered, And in the ſame way it is heighten- 
ed ſoon after, where E£/frida receives the News 
of Athekvold's Death, after her Griefs had been 
ſomewhat alleviated by Edgar's ſeemingly ac- 
corded Pardon. [ Juſt fo, if you remember, in 
Sopbocles Ajax, Tecmeſſa's Diſtreſs is worked up 
to a higher Pitch, by the Death of fax, as he 
had given her Reaſon juſt before to think, that 
he had changed his Reſolution, and laid aſide 
all Thoughts of diſpatching himſelf.) Then 
again as to this Pardon, which does in ſome 
meaſure eaſe Elfrida ; with propriety to make 
Edgar, fo inflamed as he was, ſeemingly 
comply with her earneſt Petitions, how artfully 
does the Poet ſuggeſt the Thoughts of a Duel 
to the King, by making him naturally catch the 
Hint of it from Atbewold's Words, | 


=— this ready Sword 
Shall expiate all. | 


the Execution of which Purpoſe is as 8 
and eaſily brought about by the Hunting, on 
which account Edgar firſt came to Harewood; 

which again with equal Propriety produces thoſe 

| Incidents which cloſe the Piece. It might have 
been expected perhaps, that Elfrida, upon re- 
GS. the Account of DANES 2 
. ould 
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0. 
ſhould have . the uſual Tragic leave of the 
Spectators, by performing ſome Act of Butche! 
on herſelf — No, that would have been, __ 


ever is inconſiſtent with a perfect Character, a? 
that of Eifrida is here, who is repreſented as a "i 


Woman of Senſe, Virtue and Piety, among 
her other Qualities. To maintain the Con- 
ſiſtency of Character, as ſhe is all along drawn 
as a Perſon of Piety, and unſhaken connubial 
Conſtancy, in what manner could the Poet bet- 


ter diſpoſe of her, than by making her retire to a 


Convent of her own founding, there to dedicate + 
the Remainder of her Days to the Worſhip of 
God, and the Lamentation of her deceaſed Lord? 
And now, on the whole, as to the Ma- 
nagement of Acts and Scenes, do not you 
think chat the Incidents and Cireumſtances, with 
which the Fable is filled, are likewiſe various 
and intricate enough to entertain even the com- 


mon Reader, and to qualify it for the Enghfo 


Stage? This Intricacy however, you ſee, does 


not ariſe from ſhuffling together and involving 


2 parcel of ſtrange improbable Circumftances 


and Events, in the manner of our common 


Play-Writers, who thicken and embarraſs their 
Story, till it ĩs more like a Neſt of Indian hollow r- 
Balls, than any thing that comes out of the 


Hands of an European Workman; the Intri- 
cacy, I ſay, of the Piece before us does not 


proceed from fuch an abſurd laboured Perplexity 
of a Number of motly Incidents huddled and 


unnaturally jumbled together; but naturally and 


eaſily reſults from the Story itſelf. And do 


not you think that the Diftreſs is ſufficiently 


warked up, deeply to affect the Paſſions, 
though moſt of the Dramatis Perſonæ do not 
wh cut 


[ 15 ] 
cut one another's Throats 1 in the courſe of the 
Drama? 


As to the Chbitis, even ſuppoſing. it was 
not eſſential to the Drama in general (which 
however every one, that conſiders what is ſaid 
on that Head in the Author's Letters prefixed 
to the Poem, and what by the Critic, whom I 
mentioned before, on the 193d Line of Horace's 
Ars Poet. muſt readily allow) even, I fay, if t 
did not enter into the Effence of a Piece, you 
muſt, however, without Diſpute grant it is highs 
ly ſerviceable and ornamental as it ſtands at pre- 
ſent, and makes Part of this Poem : Which 1 
ſhall make you the more ſenſible of, wien 1 
pm a ſpeak of our Author's Sentiment, Ex- 

ay the Subject of the Cherus making the 
Drama a cone Piece by its Interludes, I wil 
here give you a handſome Paffage from an in- 
genious modern French Author, much in favour 

the Chorus, though the Author is no great 
riend to t. His Words are theſe, Le Gbunt 
6 Lyrigite du Cbirur exprimoit dans Tes Atty" ur- 
© Yes les mouveniens 'excites pur Þ unt qui benoit 
© "de nir. Le Spettateur emu tn Prenvit aiſAnent 
c 8 & ſe prifaroit ui à recti. 
© inpr ton des Mies fnivans; au leu u um- 
Jourd hui le vioton ne ſembie fait qu e pour giieber 
ume "le fa beſfure, '& tteindre % Leu qui 
„ un Prin- 
© cipe oben Butttux, 


LETTER 


LETTER Mt. 


cnc third Head to ſpeak of | 

the Sentiments, Difion and YVer/ification of our 
Poem. The Sentiments of a well wrote Trage- 
dy ſhould be, 1. Juſt (which indeed is com- 
mon to Tragedy with all good Writing) 2. 
Grand, never unſuitable to that Dignity which 
is peculiar to this Species of Poetry; 3. Ad- 
dreffed ſo as to ſtrike home on the Paſſions. 
Let us ſee now whether our Author's Senti- 
ments are not excellent, according to this Idea 


of Tragic Sentiment; and whether I cannot 


produce Inſtances to convince you of it: 
though the pathetic ones cannot. ſo well be 
. in particular Paſſages, as ſeen and 
t by the Reader, as they run through the 
Sake? Poem, which is animated throughout 
with a peculiar Spirit of Tenderneſs. The Paſ- 
fion, to which p44 Poet has chiefly addreſſed 
himſelf; is 722 (to pe 2 moſt of = 
Tragedians ſince Z#/chylas have genera 
Eo Pants tin a be ow een on 
. fo much Sopbocles, as Euripides for his Maſters, 
part of whoſe Character, as Longinus has given 

it, is this, 0Morovwlar©- Epoſlas ixleaywdhon, 
x&v rod i rruA lar. [Seft. 15 0 that be 


Lid bimſelf out moſt, and that with 2 be greateſt 


Succeſs on Subjefts of Love. Which Subjects 


of all others, the moſt naturally * 
into 


* [a 
into the T6 se, the tender and pitiable, and 
thus give him the beſt Opportunity of touch- 

ing the ſofteſt Paſſions of the human Heart. 
Accordingly Quintilian ſpeaking of Zuripides, 
ſays, In affectibus, qui Miſerationè conſtant facile 
præcipuus (lib. 10. c. 1. ] which Character of him, 
as given by the Latin Critick, does in effect 

conſequently reſult from that which is given of 


him by the Greek one. And what Opinion 


Ariſtotle had of this Excellence in a Tragedian, 
you may gather from what he ſays of Euripi- 
des, He calls him Teaymowrar@» rv Too 
[Poet. Sect. 13.] from whence it may be well 
concluded, I think, that he lock'd on Pity, * 
as the Paſſion, to which Tragedy ought princi- 

pally to be directed, as it is in a maſterly Manner 
by our Poet. Not but in ſome Places he 
alarms us, and excites our Ferrer; as in that, 
Im. Atbeltvoldis deſponding Heart * 

un. 


The giddy Height of Joy, to which I'm Ii fed, 
Is as a hanging Rock, at whoſe low Foot 
The black and beating Surge of Infamy 

Rolls ready to receive, and fi nk my Soul. 


In that too of the Chorus, deterring Athelwold 
when he talked of diſpatching himſelf, | 


Forbear, forbear : 

Think what a Sea of deep Perdition W 
The Wretch's trembling Soul, who lanches . 
Uulicensd to E ternity 


There is ſomething too very bon in Elfrida 3 
firſt Speech on hearing the News of Athelwold's. 


82 as likewiſe in the 9 Paſſ. 
5 Ses. 


068] 
TT my Child 


And ſeek Tranquillity — —ͤ—mẽ 
Aich. 


Ad ſeek Tranquility ! 

Ab ! who will lead me to ber darkling Cell? 

I know her now, ſhe is Death's pale-ey'd Siſter; 
Her Manſion is the murky charnel Vault, | 
Whence oft at midnight by the Moon's pale Gleam 
She ſees the rr Sexton with his Spade 
Upturn the green Swerd, delving the dank Grave 
Of ſome love: ſtricten Maid — Yes, lead me thither. 


On this Subject of Sentiment I muſt obſerve, 


with what extraordinary Spirit, at the ſame time . 


with what eaſe the Dialogue is carried on 
throughout. 
I ſhall now produce ſome Inſtances of fine 
Sentiment, where the Paſſions are not imme- 
diately concern'd, to ſhow you that our Au- 
thor's are ſuch, as are mention'd in the Begin- 
ning of my Letter. But before I cite any Paſ- 
ſage farther, let it be obſerv'd once for all, that 
any 1 from a dramatic Poem muſt ap- 
to great diſadvantage, and by being de- 
tach'd from the Dialogue loſe all that Beauty, 
which it receives from the Place in which it 
ſtands. However, under theſe Diſadvantages, 
I doubt not but I can bring Inſtances of Senti- 
ment, which you will think truly admirable. 
TR fay you to that in cheſe 3 


— We know, 
Mere oft is found an avarice in Grieß; 
And the wan Eye of Sorrow loves to gaze 
Upon its ſecret hoard of Je Woes © 
In pining * — : 


414 


aware of Oy 


£16]. 


15 not that a fine Sentiment, where the Chorus 
ſpeaking in Praiſe of their Lord, and of the Hon- 
ours and Favours which Edgar loaded him with, 
ſays that the Earl receiv*d them all 


As does the golden Cenſer F rankincenſe, 
uh to ſpread a ſacred Gale of Ble ings i 
" Thro' all the Realm. © 


al that of the Chorus cautioning WS to be 


75 See, Elfrida, | 

4b fee, how round you, branching Elm the Toy 
Twines its green Chain, and poiſons what ſupports it, 
Not teſs injurious to the blooming Shoots 
Of growing Love is fiekly Fealouſy. - _ 


As likewiſe that expreſs'd in the following Lines, ; 
where Elfrida, looking on the Flower, which 

ſhe had juſt gathered with a Deſign of ſtaining 
her Complexion with the Juice of it, ſays, | 


*Trs ſtrange, my Virgins, this fuyeet Child of 
- Summer, 
Silken and ſoft, whoſe Breath perfumes the Air, - 
_ Whoſe gay Veſt paints the Morn, or the in its 
Boſom | 
Hide ſuch Pollution — Yet, "ris often thus: 
All are not as they ſeem ——— 


You undoubtedly will think this a fine Paſſage; * 
but however beautiful it may here appear, as it 
certainly does, yet it loſes a conſiderable Beauty, * 
which it has, as it ſtands in the Poem, by re- 
ſpecting the Diſguiſe of Orgar. There is ſome⸗- 
thing very grand and truly ſublime in the fol- 
blowing Paſſage, where the Chorus diſſuades 
Orgar from Revenge. 


Ba 7 Dare 


1 
Dare to Revenge? No, Sir; in higheſt Heav's 
Viengeance midi Storms and Tempeſts fits _ 
 Viſted in Robes of Lig » and there 
Unwak'd but by i incens' Aimighty's G 
O woe -L te aſe nn 
That dread Vicegerency 


I might produce the whole Ode on hath-ax-an 
Inſtance of fine Sentiment. Take what imme- 
diately follows that, as one, where Athekvold, 
5 ſe during — 1 — 
ing Inter ar pronounc Sentence 
of Baniſhment, comes out and ſays, 
Baniſh me ! No. PII die. For why Huld Life 
Renain « inivy Loeher in teat Bren, 
Which Honour leaves untenanted ? 


The following one ſeems to be . alto- 
gether in the Spirit of Milton, and to have re- 


quir'd the greateſt Strength of Fancy. 
The Race of Man is one vaſt marſhall'd Army, 
Who Pe numerous Squadrons fill the Plains of Time, 
Lari nr Almighty. High in dir | 
That SIE Archangel rides, whoſe Right-Hand 


The imperial Standard of bis Providence, 


Which dreadly ſcvecping thre" the vaulted Sky, 
O' erfoadows all Creation. ; 


You muſt, I am certain, admire that of Elfrida 
intreating * in behalf N her ſentenc'd Lord, 


What ! will this Rae 1075 move 1 ? Know 
There is a roſe-lip*d Seraph fits on high, 


mo ever bends his holy Ear to Earth 


Lo mark the Voice of Penitence, to catch 4 
. | | er 


14 


Her ſolemn Sighs, to tune them to his Harp, 

And echo them in Harmonies divine © + | 
Up to the Throne of Grace. En Heav'n is won 
By Penitence, and ſhall Heav'n's Subſtitute, | 
Shall Edgar ſcorn ——— ' *- 


There is ſomething ſo peculiar and original | in 
that of the Chorus, adviſing Z/frida to endea- 
your to calm her Father, who had ferir'd in 
gloomy Reſentment, that I muſt quote 1. 


Ali leaſt not ſuffer zin, as now, retir'd _ 
To brood v'er his Revenge. For Solitude, 
Which ſooths the tranquil Mind, has dread tie, 
On wrathful Breaſts. The ſame - ſequeſter er d Pine, 
Which om 2 gurgling Ring- dove with" its 
oughs, 
Whets ith 4 knotty Trunk the Boar g vext 7 ooth, 
And points each fang with Death ——= 


There are numberleſs other Inſtances which : 


might be given, which would exceed the Li- 
mits of my Paper: Theſe are ſufficient to con- 
vince you of the Excellence of our Author's 
Sentiments. But before I have done with this 
Subject, it would be improper not to take no- 
tice of the Purity of them in point of Moral; 

which is throughout fo very extraordinary, that 
were Plato now alive, I am perſuaded he would 
venture to give Mr. as wm all 8 


be ns, 1 
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T TJAVING diſpatch'd in my former Letter 
the Buſineſs of Sentiment, I come in this 

to that of the Expreſſion, and Verification of our 
Play conſider'd as a Poem. The Beauty of 
Expreſſion, according to my Idea of it, conſiſts 
firſt in its being perſpicuous ; then, ornamented 
in ſuch a Manner as to diſtinguiſh it from the 
vulgar and proſaic Stile: But then theſe Orna- 
ments muſt be either ſparingly or profuſely laid 


on according to the Thing treated of. There- 


|; P reſs'd in the following Manner, 


fore, though the Language muſt be all —_ 
Poetic, it muſt, however, be judiciouſly varied, 
and embelliſned conformably to the Nature of 
the Subject. This laſt Propriety of Stile you 
cannot help taking notice of in our Author, if 
you but juſt compare the Ode or interlude Part 
with the Dialogue. That the Language of our 
Poet has Perſpicuity the firſt eſſential Quality of 
Diction, every one, I affirm it, muſt own, that 
can read. His is exactly that Language, which 
Lucian has characteriz d as the beſt, ſuch 6s 
ul Tous roNNous ouvitvasy| robe dd merarduyk- 
vous inaivioar [Tws da Idlop. ovyypatarv,] that 
the Many may underſtand it, and the Few ad- 
mire it, That Mr. Maſon's Expreſſion is wide- 
ly diſtinguiſh'd from the ordinary Forms of 
Speech, I can bring a ſtrong Proof from the ſe- 
cond Page, where a common Thought is ex- 


' Borrowing 


[-:23 ©] 7 
Borrowing Diſcuiſes, till inventive Art 
Can ſcarce ſupply him with variety. 


It ſhows certainly the greateſt Force. _ 4 3 5 
neſs of Expreſſion, to be able to raiſe an ordi- - 


nary Thought, and give it all the Grandeur and 


Solemnity of Poetry, merely by the Manner in 
Which it is expreſs*d. Virgil himſelf acknow- 
ledg'd this Difficulty, and with all the Poetic 
"TO he was maſter of, own'd | 


UD verpdbis ea vincere magnum 
Vun it, & a Bunc e rebus FEY 
eo, | © Georg, 


And yet we ſee with what eck Succeſs 
our Poet has got over this Difficulty. This is 
remarkable however, in no Part of his whole 
Piece more than in the moral Sentences of -the 
Chorus, which in the Greek Poets are frequently 
deliver'd in ſuch a naked and bare Manner, that 
if you ſtrip them of their Metre, they are as un- 
poetical, as the moral Scraps, the proverbial 
ſententious yvGua that are to be met with 
and down Diogenes Laertius. A Proof of 
. 5 | fay here concerning Mr. Maſon's Ex- 
preſſion in his Chorus, is that inimitable Paſ- 
ſage about Vengeance, mentioned i in a former 
Letter: As likewiſe this, | 


for well we know, 
Fidelity's the beſt, and faireſt Wreath, 
That can adorn a Servant's Brow — 


Thus too common Obſervations, put in the 
Mouth of the Chorus, receive an Air of Dig- 
nity from the Embelliſhments of our Author. 
Thus that, which I have quoted before, on 

L * 8 * Love: And this, 

| 4 - Doss 
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5 n ber 1 Form reguir: LY 
The Blazon of rich Vefture ? Genuine Beauty 
Nor asks, nor needs it: Negligence alone 
Is its bright Diadem, and artleſs Eaſe © 
Its Robe of Tyrian Tinture—— 


That too on Pleaſure, 


The Youth, who bathes in Phafur? s limpid Stream 
Alt well. jude'd intervals, feels all bis Soul © 
Nerw'd' with recruited Strength q but if too oF 

He ſwims in ſportive Mazes ibro' the Hood, 

1 chills bis languid Virtue — 


How finely is mate the Uneaſineſs of Suſ- 
penſe! 

| Suſpenſe ! thou Hears Gueſt be gu-! 

The Wreich, whoſe rugged Bet 1 

I lin'd with Thorns, more ſoftly reſts bis Head, 


3 Than be who finks amid the Cygnet's Down, | 


Tf thou tormenting Feind be nigh, 

To prompt bis ſtarting Tear, bis ceaſleſs Sigh, 

He wh, bis Pray'r, bis Vow for OE Cer- 
22  tainly.” 


How finely the An guiſh, EY an ingenuous 
Mind feels "from the Senft of Guilt! — 2 


— Edowin, iis ever blue 
With noble Minds, if chance they ſlide to Folly j 
Remorſe ſtings deeper, and relentleſs 1 
Pours more Te Gall into the bitter Cup 
Of their ſevere Repentance —— 


Theſe are no more than ordinary moral Re- 
marks put in the Mouth of the Chorus, occa- 
92 yet vs ſee- in He 3 aa 0GO . 

mon 


3 


Fs 


FMT... 
mon Light they appear as they are ornamented 
by our Poet. VV 
But not to dwell any longer on the Expreſ- 
ſion in the moral Part of the Chorus (which, 


however, to ſupport with Dignity is the moſt 


trying Part of Diction, and in which I may 
ſafely venture to ſay he has far excelled his 
Maſters the Greeks) let us proceed to conſider 
and point out the ſeveral Inſtances of beautiful 
Expreſſion in the Body of the Poem. That 
however we cannot well do: The whole Piece 
is ſo thick ſet with Beauties of this Kind, that it 


would be endleſs to enumerate each ſeverallß; 


it would be well nigh to tranſcribe the whole. 
Let us content ourſelves then at preſent with 


taking a View of the moſt” glaring. ones, re- 
| ſerving the Conſideration of others tor my next 
Letter; in which I intend to go regularly 


thro* the Poem, and point out its various 
Beauties, as they occur in the courſe of it. 

All thoſe Paſſages, which I have produc'd 
to you. before as Inſtances of fine: Sentiment, 
might be juſtly quoted as fo many of fine Ex- 


preſſion z but to produce ſome others — Our 
Poet ſeems to have employ'd on ſome of the 
following Paſſages the whole Energy of our 


Tongue: As,. on. this, where Orgar compli- 


menting the Chorus ſays, 


I meant not rudeneſs, tho 1 dur d to lien 
For ah | what Ear fo fortified and barr'd _ 
Againſt the tuneful Force of vocal Charms, 


But would with tranſport to lach feet Aal. 


Surrender its attention? Never et 
Have T paſt by the Niꝑbt. bird's cuſtom'd Spray, 
What time ſhe pours her wild and artleſs Sang, 


Muübout attentive Pauſe, and ſilent Rapture 2 EE 


ow 


— — 
—— . er e. 
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How could 1 then, with #4 TOP 


Hear Voices tun'd by nature ſweet as * 
Grac'd with all Art's Addition? 


You. muſt perceive bow, in all Parts 100 his 
Poem, whenever he lights on the Subject of 


Muſic, be particularly Jays: himſelf out upon 


that in the ſweeteſt Manner: Witneſs 0 1 
Lines, juſt cited, as likewiſe theſe, AY 


And as amid the ſprightly- fueling $ Siren. 
Of dulcet _ that breathe © er 
From Flute, or 5 
. The deep Pf A a” Maes, ee ERR 
Guiding — . bie . 
So thou, Humanity, ſhall Jead —_ 15 0 
* accordant Paſhons in their moral Song,. 

And give our mental Concert irueſt Harmony. 


oF cart help adding, at length this Paſſage. (00. 


I Mean while, my Friend, 

5 ſome harmonious Lay, whoſe 741 Not 
low in 2 ach ſprigbtiy ras as may ſpee 

The lazy Hours, that now move ſlowly on ' © 
With dull and flagging Pinion.” For fiveet Mar 
Has got a magic Spell to aid their FBR, 
And make them ſkim through their diurnal round 
| Swift as the Swallow circles. 


Is not the . of the ae Verſa | 


ad mirable * 1 


0 my 3 | 
With what a PPS, and retarding . | 
Does Expeftation load the Wings of Time? 


How bave theſe three dull. Hours crept 5 en, , 
Since firft.the.crimſon i wok 57 355 Ators - 
Skirted Jon 89 borizon * 
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Can any thing be more Fey —— than this 

of E ffrida, 

—— eben my Head, 

Draw! out an idiot Phraſe, 2 do each aff 
With eben a rude 2 * fant PO 


Now muſt that 1900 7 Virgin Charafter” 
Be doom d to groſs and hourly Proftitution 
Sating the Luſt of Slander ——— © 


I might with Propriety. here tranſcribe all his 
lyric Interludes, as Inſtances of fine Expreſſion, 
as they are N embelliſh'd with all the 
| Graces that the 8 ;/þ Tongue can beſtow up- 
on them. 


"= deſeriptive, and purely pictureſque Parts 


are painted in as ſtrong and vivid Colours, as 
in any Poet that I Know. When I am reading 


his lively Tranſcripts of thoſe pleaſing Scenes 


of Nature, which he has preſented to our view, 


1 fancy myſelf in Adam s ſituation in Milton. 
aut me round 1 Les, 3 
Hill, Dale, and ſhady Woods, an funny > . 
And liquid Lapſe of murmuring Streams; by theſe, 
Creatures that live, and move, and wall, or fly, 
Birds on the Branches warbling : All Things ſmile : 
With „ Fore and wee: Joy my Heart © er flows. 5 


viii. 


Do not you e fee, what i is picurd out | 
in the following Lines 


Hie ibee, poor Pilgrim, to yon ve benin Bow' r, 
O'er which an old Oak ſpreads his awful Arm, 


Mantled in browneſt foliage, and beneath 
The Toy, gadding from it untwiſted lem, 


Curtains ach verdant Side. Do 


BO you not plainly deſery, 
Tbat juſt their Antlers forth in ſportive os ? 


| poſture and ſituation f 


has all along taken the proper Methods of 
_ railing his Diction, by 8 


ſages 
Aiccbiev d full ma mary 4 Feat of martial Proweſi— 
_ the fair Volume of nary s Love. — 


'The Saws of Druids, or the Chaunt of Bards, 
Have little Weight with me'—— ' 


Or for the Mode and Guiſe of Curteſy, 
Are we thus large in Prai Row 


And preſently after, 


KEI 


A yon Deer, 


Have you not a diſtin& View of the Goddeſs 
Content, as ſhe is repreſented i in the YT 


There, Goddeſs, on the + ud... 

Where tumbling Torrents roar around, 

Where pendent Mountains o'er your Head 
Streich their formidable Shade; 

u liften, while the boly Seer _ 

Slowly chaunts bis Veſpers clear, &c. 


It would be needleſs to obſerve that aur "TY 
ying it with fre- 
quent Meta and by borrowing from our 


ancient Poets both their Fords and Syntax or 
Modes of Phraſe ;. as in the * 


— My Youth and Vigour 


Nor was my Skill in Chivalry unnoted 


— af 


from a partial Blindneſs, 


| Beſbrew my Heart, my my Jt this is fax. 
As EE 279 hs... 
1 pts 


©. 
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A { bave known the time, 

When this good Arm bad hardibood enough 09 © 

For thrice bis Proweſs — PF 


' Here you have a Greciſm, 


What can a Man, that thinks ſuch thoughts, as 
Have Pow'r of Att, and Motion? 5 

At the ſame time, that our Poet has deviated 
from the ordinary Ways, and common Roads 
of Expreſſion, he has kept altogether clear of 


that Rock, which his brother Tragedians have 


been known to ſplit upon, Æſcbylus andShakeſpear 
frequently, ſometimes Euripides, and Sopboctes - 
I need not tell you, that | mean the falſe ſub- 
lime, the wagdlpaywdov, or Bombaſt. There 
is one Expreſſion in his Poem, which I know 
has been objected to as tending that way; where 
he talks of the Lark, riding the Sun- beam: But, 

I think, it is fairly juſtifiable, and will not a 
harſh, if a little conſider' d. Poets ſpeak- 
ing of flying have borrow'd their Metaphors 
from the Water : Thus Virgil makes no ſcruple 
of ſaying Remigio AMarum: Why ſhould not 
then a Poet borrow likewiſe a Metaphor on the 
like occaſion from Land? And indeed we find 
Euripides has taken this Liberty, and boldly 
a = | 0s 
. ZxQupou Tvoats Iaxtuoa/los RET 
Ex Gupavy — Phceniſf. ver. 221, 
Here Euripides* Zephyrus, you ſee, - rides. the 
tber; which, I think, will juſtify Mr. Ma- 
ſon's Lark for doing the fame. But it may be 
ſaid, this Paſſage of the Greek Poet occurs in 
the Chorus Part, to which ſeveral Liberties of 
| „ Expreſſion 
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Expreſſion are indulged, which yet are not al- 

low'd to the more ſober Dialogue. Well, — but 
Virgil too, that very correct and chaſtis d Wri- 
ter in every reſpect, who takes fewer Liberties 
than any one, ventures to aſcribe riding to ur 


Eurus, 


— Zephyruſque, N due & letus Eois 
Eurus Equis. En. 2. 


As for the Expreſon of the Sun-beam, that may 
eaſily be. allow'd to be us'd for ak Alber en. 
ligbten d by it. 

I have ſaid enough, 3 think, on the Head of 


Expreſſion, to make you ſenſible of our Au- 5 


thor's Excellence in that reſpect. I ſhall now 
conſider his harmonious Verſification : This 
is a Beauty, which more particularly diſplays 
itſelf in his Odes; tho' in the whole Courſe of 
the Poem, it is all along ſo very obſervable, 
that it is needleſs to produce ny Particular In- 
ſtance of it. | 
In general, you know, this is an Excellence, 
which is attain'd principally by theſe two Things; 
by varying the Cæſura, on all ordinary Occa- 
ſions, as in Narrative, Sc. and by adapting the 
Cadence to the Subject, what Pope calls mak- 
ing tbe Sound an Echo to the Senſe, on particular 
Occaſions, as in deſcriptive. The firſt of theſe, i. 6. 
the judicious Management of the Cæſura (which 
is the grand Secret and Art of Verſe ; and which, 
of all Poets that I am acquainted with, Virgil 
and John Philips, Author of the Oder, ſeem to 
have beſt underſtood) is what our Poet too has 
admirably ſucceeded in. 
It is worth while, to conſider the Nature of 
the nes a little, That you may manifeſtly 


ſee, | 


1 


* 


\ 


[57] 
ſee, what a material Difference” this varying the 
Pauſe makes in the Harmony of Numbers, do 
but obſerve the run of theſe known Lines in 
Otway, where Chamont ſpeaks of on Witch he 
met. F 


Labour not to be juſtified 700 faſt | 
Hear all | and zen let Reaſon bold the + SE. 
What follows was ibe Riddle that confounds me| 
Thro* a cloſe Lane as I purſued my journey 
And meditated on the laſt Night's Viſion |” © 
T ſpied a wrinkled Hag with Age grown double 
Picking dry Sticks | and mumbling to herſelf | 
Her Eyes with ſcalding Rheum were galls and 
dit her de | 
And on ber crooked Shoulders ſhe had wrapt' 
The tatter'd remnant of an old ſtrip d hanging 
Which ſerv'd to keep her Carcaſe from ibe C. old Ct 
So there was nothing of a Piece about ber- 


Or here take and ſean another famous Paſſage” 
from the ſame Author's Venice Preſerdd —— 
Pierre to Faffier in the firſt Act | 


I paſs'd this very Moment by thy Doors 
And found them guarded by a Troop of Villains | 
The Sons of publick Rapine were deſtroying |. 
They told me | by the Sentence of the Law| 
They bad Commiſſion to. ſeize all thy Fortune L 
Nay more, Priuli's cruel Hand bad fign'd it | 
Here ſtood a Ruffian with a horrid * 
Lording it o'er a Pile of maſſy Plate 
Tumbled into a Heap for public Sale | 

There was another making Didlainous Teen 1 
At thy undoing | 5 


You muſt perceive certainly ſomething. very 
heavy, clogging and highly diſagreeable to your 
Ear in the Verfification of both theſe Paſſages ; 


ſomething that much offends the Ef Au- 
rium 


one; with ſcarce any Pauſe or Reſt at all in the 
Middle of any of them: A thing however, 


rium 1 The caſe. is, have a 
Number of Verſes together all abe exatty in 
the ſame Place at the End of the Line, except 


which Boileau, and every one that has an Ear, 
will expect from a Writer that calls bimſelf a 


Poet. Boileau' s Words are, 


Le ſens coupant les mots, 
Suſpende 2 en marque le repos. 
L' Art Poet. Chant. 1. 


This is the Fault of Spenſer's Verſification, 
hich youka ve often heard me expreſs my dif- 
ike o 


Now ſec whether this Monotony, or Same- 
neſs of Cadence, which I complain ſo much of 
in the foregoing Verſes, is ſo offenſive to the 
Ear in our Poet's Story of Matilda, as told by 


Albelwuld to Elfrida —— 


ate, very late | 


Smit caſually with young E Matilda s Face | 


He ſtraight commanded her reluftant Mother 
To yield ber to Le Arms 77 nor had ſhe ſcap'd 
The violating s Love| 


Had not the 3 K Ader ber Handmaid 


To take the unchaſte Office \ and be led 


 VeiF din the Maskof Night |to Edgar s Chamber | 


A connter feit Matilda | As it chanc'd| 
The Damſel pleas'd the King\ nor did Detectiun 
A whit abate his Fonaneſs be forgave 
The prudent Mother | eas d Matilda“: Fears | 


And led the wanton Minſtrel to his Court | 
Where till he ſhares — | 


theſe Lines of Mr. Maſon with thoſe 


of Gee, and you maſt find that, in point of 
Harmony, * 


of Firgil's Verſes do a dozen of the detach?d 
ſententious Lines of P. Hrus. And why are 
they more tuneable and muſical, but merely on 
account of the artful Variation of his Cadence 
in almoſt every Line? That you may be farther 
ſenſible that Mr. Maſon is a perfect Maſter of 
this Art, do but declaim to yourſelf Orgar's 
firſt Speech, his feigned Tale to the Chorus, 
Atbelwold's Account to Elfrida of his deceiving 
Edgar, Edwin's Relation of Atheltold's Death, 
or in ſhort any Speech conſiſting of eight or 
f. y TOR 
In the ſecond Art of Verſe like wiſe, the 
conforming the ſound to the Senſe, our Author 
1s equally happy. Witneſs that Line expreſſing 
the Flight of an OwWI, 1 5 
And ſails on flow Wing thro* the cloifter'd Jes — 
And that on the heavy and'tedious Prolongation 
of Time ariſing from an impatient Uneaſineſs, 
How have theſe three dull Hours crept languid on! 

That of the Approach of a galloping Horſe, 
The Fleet Hoof raitles &er the flinty Plain — 

But there is no Line, not only in the Poem be- 
fore us, but in any Poem that I have ever read, 
which I more admire for that Excellence, which 
1 am ſpeaking of, than this, = 
More Streams flow-wand'ring thro her winding 
Having now conſider'd our Author's Fable, 
the Diſpo/ition and Contexture of his Piece, his 
Sentiments, Diction and Verſi fication, given you 


my Thoughts on each, and pointed out, as well 
— « as 


u I could, the 
look on myſelf as having diſcharg'd the Promiſe, 
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Beauties of each ſeverally, I 


which I made you. However you may expect 


to hear from me once more on this Subject, as 
1 intend to give you one more Letter, wherein 
I purpoſe to run over the whole Poem together, 


and ſay a Word or two farther on ſome Things, 


which I may have omitted hitherto to ſpeak 


LETTER v. 


J promis'd in my laſt to go regularly throu 
the whole Piece, and ik i — of ara 
occurs moſt remarkable in the courſe of it. In 
the very opening of it there is ſomething parti- 
cularly agreeable : I like his not entering abrupt- 
ly on his Subject, but with that eaſy Tranſition 


fliding into, and dropping upon it. 


| T ſhould gueſs, 5 
F &er Content deign'd viſit mortal Clime, 
This was her Place of deareſt Reſidence. 
Grant Heav*®n! I find it ſuch. *Tis now, &c. — 


The Prologue, or Exordium runs off in all the 
eaſy Simplicity of Narrative: And in this our 
Author has here happily imitated his Maſters 
the Greeks; who always take care, the firſt 
Thing they do, to make the Audience acquaint- 
ed with as much of the Story, as is then ne- 


ceſſary for them to be informed of; and never | 
keep 'em in the dark, as ſometimes our Play- 


writers 
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writers are pleas d to deal with us almoſt through 


the firſt Act. The Abſurdity of this Proceed- 
ing with an Audience the Ancients were too 
ſenſible of to be ever guilty of it; as we find 
likewiſe one of the moſt judicious Writers 
among the Moderns is equally an Enemy to it: 
His Words are well worth quoting, 


Que dis tes premiers vers l' Action preparte, 
Sans peine, du Sujet applaniſſe Pentree. 


Fe me ris d'un Acteur, 4 lent à̃ Sexprimer, 


De ce qu'il veut, Pabord ne ſgait pas m'informer, 

Et qui debroiiillant mal une penible intrigue, 

D'un diveriiſſement me fait une fatigue. _ 

F aimerois mieux encor qu'il declinat ſon nom, 

Et dit: Fe ſuis Oreſte, ou bien Aamemnon, 

Que aller par un tas de confuſes merveilles, 

Sans rien dire 2 Peſprit, ctourdir les oreilles. 

Le Sujet reſt jamais aſſez tot explique. | 
B Boll. Art. Poet. Chant. 3. 


Our Author has too much Senſe, not to be 


aware of this, and accordingly lets us into his 
Subject immediately. In this then he has imi- 
tated the Greets; but in another thing he has 
ſomewhat deviated from, and indeed, as I think, 
excell'd them in his Prologue. Theirs is ge- 
nerally merely narrative, ſimply explanatory of 
the Subject, and diſpaſſionatè throughout. Our 


Exordium riſes regularly and gradually from 


Narration to Paſſion, ſo as not only to engage, 


but quicken the Attention of the Audience, and 


by ſtirring a little their Paſſions now, to prepare 
them for that Agitation, which they are to be 


put into afterwards. Therefore we find Orgar 
expreſſing himſelf with warmth, | 


TH. Haply 
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—— Haply this Aubelwold 


| May have eſpous'd ſome other, *Sdeath be durſt not, 


be has 
This aged Arm 1s not ſo much unſtrung 
By ſlact ning Years, but juſt Revenge will brace it. 


But hark! we come to the Ode of the Chorus, 
— The Sound of fu — Minſtrelſy 

Breaks on my Ear —— 

Suppoſing (as I ſaid baſed) that the Interlades 


of the Chorus were not utterly and indiſpen- 


fably neceſſary to the continuation of the Drama, 
and highly ſerviceable and conducive to the Pre- 
ſervation of the Unities of Time and Place; yet 
they are certainly ſuch beautiful Performances 
conſidered merely as Odes, that the Piece gains 


a very conſiderable Advantage, and additional 
Ornament by the Inſertion of them. They are 
all of them drawn up, as choric Interludes, ac- 


cording to Horace's Direction. 


Neu quid medios intercinat Actus, 
MW od non propoſito conducat, & bæreat apie — 


and as Odes, in a moſt excellent lyric Taſte. 
This is a Species of Writing in which the Eng- 
liſb have not much ſucceeded. It ſeems in 


neral too ſprightly for the ſober Genius of the 


Engliſh Muſe. Accordingly, if you except 


Dryden's Alexander's Feaſt, with two or three 


Otes of Dr. Atinſide's and Mr. Grey's, we have 


hardly, I believe, any that deſerve that Name, 


beſides thoſe which Mr. Maſon has given us in 
this Poem, and one of his to a Water-Nymph. 


"Cowley indeed wrote much in the Meaſure, but 


little in the Taſte of Lyric: And Mr. Pope's 


Ode on St, Cecilia's ah is by no means one he 
the 


1) 


i) 
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| the fineſt Productions of his Pen. Dr. Trap 


has in his Prælections talk'd of Mr. Edmund 
Smith, and Hannes, as excellent in that Species 


of Poetry: But really I muſt humbly confefs 
IJ cannot help being of Opinion that their 


beſt Pieces, if judged of and meaſured by the 


Standard of Horace (who undoubtedly is the 


beſt and only Model for Latin Lyric Writing) 


appear but very indifferent. The Doctor might, 


I think, with more Propriety have mention'd 


Jobn Philips, who manifeſtly ſhows, though he 


has unluckily, for us left but one Ode behind 
him, that he could well handle the Lyre, and 
knew how to transfuſe the true and genuine 


Spirit of Horace into his own Performances of 


that Nature. Mr. Maſon's Odes then we muſt 
look on as a good Addition to the ſcanty Stock, 
which we before had, of lyric Poetry. © 
The Subject of the firſt Ode, which the Vir- 
gins ſing, is naturally taken from the Time and 
Place, in which they now firſt appear, and is a 
fine Hymn to the Morning. The colouring of 
Expreſſion (as I have obſerv'd) is more parti- 
cularly heighten'd in all his choral Songs; as it 
is very remarkably in this firſt, It deferves to 
be quoted at length (as indeed all of them do) 


but as that would not well come within the 
\ Bounds of a Letter, I ſhall only produce the 
moſt luminous Parts from theſe glaring Pieces. 


For one of which take the following. 


Away, ye Goblins all, 
Wont the bewilder*d Traveller to daunt ; 


M boſe vagrant Feet have trac'd your ſecret Haunt 


Beſide ſome lonely Wall, ft 
Or ſhatter'd Ruin of a moſs-grown Tow'r, 
Where at pale Midnighi's ſtilleſt Hour, © 
Ph C 3 . 


Thrg? 


E 
Fro each rough Chink the ſolemn Orb of Night 
Pours momentary Gleams of trembling Light. 


It may not be diſagreeable to you to ſee a fine 
Paſſage in Shakeſpear, to which poſſibly Mr, 
Maſon had an Eye, when he wrote the forego- 
ing Stanza. 


>> Ponder ſhines Aurora's Harbinger ; 

At whoſe approach, Ghoſts wand*ring here and there 

Troop home to Church-yards ; damned Spirits all, 

That in Croſ5-ways and Floods bave burial, 

Already to their wormy Beds are gone; 

For fear left Day ſhould look their Shames upon; 

Wey wilfully exile themſeFoves from Light ; 

W muſt for aye conſort with black-brow'd Night. 
Midſummer Night's Dream. 


The following Dialogue between the Chorus 
and Orgar is finely carried on, and confider*d 
as Poetry is as beautiful a Piece of Compoſition, 
and as finiſn'd, as any in this, I had almoſt ſaid 
any Poem: There is an agreeable melancholy 
Air in the whole Turn of Orgar's Stories; and 


the ſympathetic Tenderneſs of the Chorus is ex- 


quiſitely touch'd ; in that Part particularly where 
the Virgins fay, that they themſelves are as 
much to be pitied, for not having it in their 
Power to relieve an Object of Compaſſion, as 
the pitiable Object itſelf is; you ſhall Rove his 
Words, : 


We pity and condole thy dd State, 
But we can do no more; which on thy Part 
Claims juſt returns of Puy: For whoſe Lot 
Demands it more than theirs, whom Fate forbids 
To taſte the Joys of courteous Charity; 
To wipe = PI Tears, which dew the Check 


Of 


= 
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of palfied Age; to ſmooth 2 d Brow, 
And pay its grey Hairs each due Reverence? 


A Sentiment this as unexpected and uncommon, 
as it is juſt and fine z which we all know, is the 
true Character and Stamp of genuine good writ- 


Elfrida's Behaviour in her firſt Conference 
with the Chorus is particularly tender, ſoft and 
womaniſh ; Her ſeveral little Doubts, Scruples 
and timorous Jealouſies are ſet forth in a maſter- 
ly Manner, What can be more fo, than this 
Speech? 


Courts throng with Beauties, and my Athelwold 
Has à ſo oft, ſuſceptible Heart, as prone 
To yield its love to ev ry ſparkling Eye, 
As is the Musk-roſe to diſpenſe its fragrance 
To ev*ry whiſp*ring Breeze; an be's falſe, 
Perhaps Elfrida's wretched - 


You will obſerve, on occaſion of this Simile we 
the Musk-roſe (as you may too on the Lines 
immediately following, where the Chorus com- 
pares Jealouſy to Ivy, and on ſeveral not only 
Deſcriptions, but Similes and Alluſions in the 
Poem) that theſe ſeveral rural Images are not 
affectedly brought in (as the Author expreſſes 
himſelf) — the Store-houſe of a pictureſque 
Imagination, but naturally ariſe from the Scenery 
of the Place itſelf, and are introduc'd with the 
utmoſt Propriety. As the Ideas of theſe Ac- 
treſſes are ſuppos d to be chiefly converſant about 
rural Matters, their Thoughts of courſe take a 
Tincture from Woods, Rivers and Fields, which 

accordingly diſcovers itſelf in their Diſcourſe. 
Thus how beautiful does the following Simile 


C 4 1 appears 


[6] 


_ ppear, which otherwiſe might ſeem odd and 


out of the way! That the Hours wing'd with 


Muſic, 


Aim thro their diurnal round 
| Swift as the Swallow circles. 


How Gurmingly imag'd is the Complaint of 
| OT 


- why am TA FT 
Here dt up, like the pale Patarift, 
- Who knows no Viſitant, ſave the lone Owl, 


That leaves his Toy-creſted Batilement, 


And ſails on flow Wing thro' the cloifter'd Jes 
| Liſi ning ber ſainily Oriſons ? 


The Speech, which the Chorus makes in an- 


ſwer to the above Complaint, is ſo fine, that I 
Cannot forbear tranſcribing the whole of it. 


Covet not that; the nobleſt Proof of Love 
That Athe! wold can give, is ſtill to guard 
Hour tender Beauties from the blaſting Taint 
Of courtly Gales. The delicate ſoft Tints 
Of ſnowy Innocence, the crimſon Glow 
Of bluſhing Modeſty, there both fly off 
And leave the faded Face no noblen Boaſt 
Than well-rang*d lifeleſs Features. Ab, Elfrida, 


Should you be doom*d, which happier Fate forbid ! 


Todrag your Hours through all that nauſeous Scens 
Of Pageantry and Vice, your purer Breaſt, 
True to its virtuous. Reliſh, ſoon would heave 

A fervent Sigh for Innocence and Harewood. 


The Ode which follows, to Content, is ld 
with a Redundancy of Imagination, and orna- 


mented with all the Graces of Poetry. It is 
written too (according to my Idea of good Ly- 
ric) in the lyric Strain; it begins, in a 

Manner 


7 
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1 
Manner apparently wild, with ſomething Gent 
ingly ſtrange and foreign, and yet it is wound 
round in ſuch a Manner, as to be brought cloſe 
to his Purpoſe, 


Sweet Bird! lite thine our „L Fall 4 
Nor gaily loud, nor ſadly flow ;| 

For to thy note ſedate and clear 

Content till lends a liſt ning Ear. 

Reclin d this moſſy Bank along, 

Oft has ſhe heard thy eaſy i 
Why hears not now? 


You ſee how artfully he brings it dos; to his 
Subject. The Attitude, in which he has paint- 
ed Content, is inexpreſſibly amuſing to the Ima- 
gination 3 which too muſt be highly entertain'd 
with the remaining Part of the Ode. 

We have now Albelwold and Elfrida be- 


fore us. After his warm and rapturous Ad- 
dreſs to Elfriaa, how. ſweet is hers to Athel- 5 


walg 4 
— — Athelwold. 


I had aa me many a ſtern Rebuke $ 
Had arm'd my Brow with Frowns, and r 


my Eye 


Th averted Glance of Colaneſs, which might bet 


Greet ſuch a loitering Lover; but I find, 


Nuwas a vain Tast; for b my truant Heart 


Forgets each Leſſm, which Reſentment taught, 
And in thy Sight knows only to be hapty. 


Athelwold*s inward compunction and generous 
Remorſe cannot be too much admir'd; as like- 


wiſe his Alarm and Confuſion uponZlfrida's pro- 


poſing to attend him to Court; particularly the 

Reaſon, that he gives for it, which is, I think, 

* * delicate trait in the whole Poem. 1 
| | 9 


j 
; 
_ - 
b 
1 1 
- 
| 
1 
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Go to the clear Surface 


you Nas? 5 Lake, and bending o 'er it 
22. read my Anſwer nn y 


. 


Athelwold. 


No: For its glaſſy and refleBing Surface | 


Will ſmile with Charms too tempting for a Palace, 


This affords him a pretty Opportunity of in- 
terweaving, and enriching his Story with that 


of Matilda, as it occurs in the Annals of Ed- 


gar s Reign. 
Abele. being anch ruck with Edwin's 


Account of the Approach of Edgar, is finely 
repreſented, with a conſiſtent Generoſity of 
| Soul, as more ſolicitous about his Character than 


Safety, in that affecting Apoftrophe to Edwin, 


O Edwin, Edwin, when ſurviving Malice 
Shall prey upon the Fame of thy dead Maſter, _ 
Wilt thou not ſomewhat ftrive to check the Fiend's 
Inſatiate Fury? Wilt thou ſee my Name 
DefiPd, and blacker'd with anal. s Venom, 
And bear it patiently ? | 


Mthehoold's Diſcovery of the whole I ntrigue to 


Elfrida, is one of the completeſt Pieces of poe- 
tic Narrative in the dramatic Way, that I know 


of. The Verſification of it I have taken no- 


tice of before. Elfrida's Behaviour immediate- 
ly _ it is truly admirable and maſterly. _ 
hen you read the following Lines of the 


Chorus, Kin will, doubtleſs, apply to them the 
b which 1 made aboye, of our Sen- 


iments 


bs] 


r 

timents taking a tincture from the Objects 

which ſurround us. a 1 
Indeed, ye conſtant Pair 


is fit ye ftrive to fly the coming Danger. 


For Safety nom fits wav*ring on your Love, 

Like the Light down upon the Thiſtle's Beard 

Which ev'ry Breeze may part. 

The ſame may be ſaid of Elfrida's Device, of 

ſtaining and diſguiſing her Complexion with 

certain Leaves or Berries. 
When, upon Edgar's nearer Approach, Zd. 

win adviſes his Lord to give him Meeting, you 


will be in love with the EarPs Ingenuity and 


Generoſity; who thus anfwers Edwin, 

: — Give him meeting, Edwin! 
Alas, I have no Mast to veil my Baſeneſs. 
When deep Contrition ſhadows all my Soul, 
cannot dreſs my Features in light Smiles, 
And look the Thing I am not. No, theſe Eyes 
Are not as yet true Vaſſals to my Purpoſe, | 
As yet indeed I am but half a Villain 


Who likewiſe upon E/frida's palliating his 


treachery by alledging, it was but the Crime 


of Love, proceeds to anſwer her thus, 
—— Millions have broke 


That Faith for Beauty : And if Beauty's Beam 


Could blanch the Stains of Falſbood, that brighs 
Glance | 


Would change the ebon Darkneſs of my r 


To whiteſt Innocence. But, Oh ! it cannot. 
Ev'n while I gaze upon it, Conſcience tells me 


 Lought not to have wrong d the beſt of Maſters — 


The 
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The Chorus“ Approbation of EIfrida's Be- 
haviour is expreſſed in ſuch a Manner, that I 
cannot help producing the Paſſage. 


Jig a bright Prodigy, which Admiration 

| Muſt ftand in filent Gaze at, and behold 
Full-plum'd Perfection take its eagle Flight 
Above Ambition, Sov*reignty, and Pride; 
Above 2 


On account of the ſteady Attachment to her 
Lord, which Eifrida had ſhewn in the forego- 
ing Scene, while ſhe is now employ'd in ga- 
thering that Flower with which ſhe intends to 
diſguiſe her Look, the choral Virgins take Oc- 
caſion to ſing an Interlude in Praiſe of Conſtancy. 
The whole turn of the Ode is truly in the Spirit 


of Lyric. There is an agreeable regular Diſ- 
order in it. The Digreſſion on the invariable 


ſtated Succeſſion of the Seaſons is entirely poeti- 


cal, and perfectly agreeable to the Genius of 
” ic Writing. The Mountain of Virtue, and 
t 


e ſeveral Streams belonging to it, are conceiv'd 
with great Pregnancy of Invention. We have 
here an Inſtance of that ſublime Allegory, and 
pure Poetry, which Mr. Maſon obſerves the 


Chorus gives a Tragedian an opportunity of in- 
troducing into his Poem, In the Paſſage before 


us (according to Sbateſpear) 
The Poet's Eye in a fine Phrenzy rolling 


Doth glance from Heav'n to Earth, from Earth 


i Hen; | 
And, as Imagination bodies forth ny 
The Forms of Things unknown, the Poet's Pen 


Turns them to Shape, and gives to aery Nothing 


A local Habitation, and a Name 
oo Thus 


; 77 
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Thus we ſee Conftancy here embodied, with a lo- 
cal Habitation and Name, by the creative Power 
of pure Poetry. You will be pleaſed to ſee 
what Sir Philip Sidney ſays on this Subject of 
exceeding the Bounds of Nature. He has been 
ſpeaking of the Name, which the Greets gave 

a Poet [rorſlijs] who accordingly is, as that 
Term imports, a Maker, one that raiſes a Crea- 
tion of his own. The Philoſopher (ſays he) 
the Hiſtorian, Rhetorician, &c. build upon Na- 
ture. Only the Poet diſdaining to be tied to any 
1 ſuch Subjettion, lifted up with the Vigour of his 

own Invention, doth grow in effect into another 

Ti. Nature: in making things, either better than 

| Nature bringeth forth, or quite anew, forms 
ſuch as never were in Nature —— ſo as be goeth 
hand in hand with Nature, not incloſed within 
the narrow Warrant of her Gifts, but freely 

ranging within the Zodiac of his own Wit. 
There is then a diſtant World of Poetry's own 

Creating, 5 


—— jacet extra fidera tellus 
Extra Anni Soliſque vias, 


where, according to Longinus, Tous Tov meg you- 
Tos &pous -ixCaivouot ToNaxis as imivorar, the 
Imagination expatiates beyond the Limits of 
this viſible World. Here it is, that the Poets 
have planted an imaginary Colony: The hu- 
man Virtues, Vices, Paſſions, and Accidents, &c. 
they have made Perſons, by that means qualify- 
ing them for Inhabitants and Denizens of this 
Region, From this World it is, that Mr. 
Maſon makes Conſtancy now deſcend, I have 
ſaid the more on this Head, becauſe there are 


ſome Critics, and thoſe eminent ones, who 
| x diſlike 


"oo RR __ 
diſlike this perſoniſying 3 which how- 

ever | can't help thinking is ftritly agreeable 
to the Spirit of pure Poetry; tho? it may be 
puſhed ſo far as to be utterly abſurd, as it 
is in Artoſto's Diſcord ; who, in one Place, is 
| repreſented in a ridiculous Manner as receiv- 
ing bodily Chaſtiſement from the Hands of an 
Angel, for neglect of ſome former Injunctions. 


The Angel takes her by ber painted Locks, 
And with great Fury gives her many Knocks. 


He brake a croſſes Handle on her Crowne, 
And grievouſly doth beat her, Back and Side; 
be Wretch upon ber Marybones falls done, 
At th Angels Feet, and Mercie, Mercie crides 
Packe to the Pagans then, that ſiege you Towne 
 (2moth he) and ſee, that you among them bide; 
For if this Place againe thou ever trouble, 
Aſſure thyſelf thy Payment ſhall be double. 


Though Diſcord*s Back and Arms were ſore with 
beating, » a 
Yet thence with all the haſt ſhe could ſhe went, 
Te moe with that mighty Angels threat' ning, 
Doubting again in like fort fo be ſbent: 
Zet in this haſt, behind her not forgetting 
Bellows and Coles, inſtead of thoſe were ſpent, 
By 4obich in many Minds, and Hearts invincible, 
Sbe quickly kindle might a fire inquenchible, 
| Orlando Furioſo tranſl. by Harrington, 
Booke xxvii. by 8 


I have given myſelf the Trouble of tranſcrib- 

ing the Paſſage at length merely to divert you; 

and certainly at the quaintneſs of it not to 
| | laugh, 


Fat. 


faugh, exceeds all Power of Face, At the ſame 
time it muſt give you a higher Reliſh for Mr, 
Maſon's Lines on Conſtancy. To proceed in 
Rm 8 

We ſee Elfrida now re- appearing on the 
Stage, ſweetly moralizing over the Flower, 
which ſhe has juſt gathered, in ſome very 
beautiful Lines, which I have quoted before: 
where the Poet ſeems to have in view that 
Scene in Romeo and Juliet, where Frier Law- 
rence comes with a Basket of Herbs and Flowers, 
and takes Occaſion to make ſome moral Re- 
marks much in the ſame Manner, Fes 


Within the infant Rind of this ſmall Flower 
Poiſon hath Reſidence, &c. —— | | 


There is ſomething extremely agreeable in re- 
flecting thus on Nature and her various Pro- 
ductions; what Shakeſpear calls, apprebending 
thus, and drawing a Profit from all Things wwe 
| ſee, in that beautiful Scene of Cymbeline, where 

in this very manner the ruſtic Moraliſt old Bela- 
rius is inſtructing and catechizing his two Sons 
in the Book of Nature. This is finding 


Tongues in Trees, Books in the running Brooks, 
Sermons in Stones, and good in every thing, 


The Characters of Elfrida and Orgar, are 
excellently ſupported throughout this Dialogue. 
The Chorus“ Advice to Orgar, diſſuading him 
from all Thoughts of Revenge, which 1 have 
given you at length before, cannot be enough 
admir'd. „„ 14 
The ſhort Interlude of the Chorus, in that 
critical Inſtant juſt before the unravelling of _ 


EE 
Plot and Abe to Edgar, is a maltarly: Iini- 


tation of the ſtrong and figurative Style of the 
| Greek Chorus on the like Occaſions. 


Horror] Horror | 

The Pen of Fate dipt in its deepeſt Gall, 
Perhaps on that ill. omen d Wall 

Now writes th* Event of this tremendous Day. 

O ! that our weaker Sight 

Could read the myſtic Characters, and fy 
at to the unpurg'd mortal E Jes 
I hid in endleſs Night. | 


Suſpenſe ! thou frozen Gueſt, on a 


The Addreſs of Edgar, now firſt appearing, 
to Atheltvold and to the choral Virgins, is drawn 


in a very ſprightly Manner, and well beſpeaks 
the courteous and gallant young Prince: Orgar's 


unexpected Appearance finely heightens 4the/- 
wold's Diſtreſs, immediately concluding, that 

Effrida had betray'd him. Orgar's Character 
is maintained with great Spirit in Atbelwold's 
Accufation ; particularly in that Part, where 
yoo Prince having told him that 


Dotage "ow could frame the Areuſation — 
he repli ies, 


I do not dote, thank Heav'n, my Faculties 
Are yet my own, unblemiſh'd and unhurt. 
—— YYould fo my DO were ! 


When Athelwold comes to know from the 
© Chorus, how Orgar was let into the * 
| there 


> 
b 


IN 
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there is ſomething wn ett. moving i in his 
Anſwer to me Virgins," E ) 

7 heme ye not; it Wg the Wark 5 * | 
Fate brought him hither, Fate annull'd your Faith. 
T ao not think you pur pos d my Deſtruction, | 

But yet _ have WOES. wr GRIN; . 


which 190d bring: to your Mind that Paſſage 
in the ZEneid, where poor old Evander, in his 


Lamentation over his Son, after having ex- 
preſs d ſome Sorrow for having entered into 
Alliance with the Trojans, and ſent his Son to 


join them, ſays with a very affecting turn,“ I 


would not however mean to accuſe ye, Tro- 
** _ * it is all the Work of Fate. | 


| Nec vos puri, 7 eucri, nec dra, nec e 


Funximus boſpitio eee s 95 Lex 1 


| Dees erat vi at | | n. T r. 


The manner in which Arbelwold goes on in th | 


ſame _ is very maſterly. f 


— 


| O Elfrida, © ad 
Ard art 4 thou Fathful: ? This my jealous my © 


Thought it had mark.d ſome Speck of Change upon | 


thee ; 
Thought it bad found, what might have made i) 
155% 
Somewhat within el *T7s not FE ; 


And this thy Purity but ſerves 1 aug ment err 


7 8 8 um * my Os — 
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| This Thought of Athelwold is tes and juſt, 


though not obvious, which, as 1 faid before, is 
the ſureſt Mark and Character of good Writ- 


ing. 


can hardly forbear giving it a Place at 
in my Paper. It is filled both with truly ra- 


tional, and magnificent Ideas : The happy Com- 


bination of which reſtores Poetry to its origi- 


nal Dignity, In this moral Lyric we find Mr. 
Maſon that true popular Philoſopher (that Sir 


« Philip Sidney ſpeaks of) who giveth moral 


% Precepis and natural Problems, and cometh 


% Zo you with Words ſet in delightful Proportion, 
« either accompanied with, or | I 
% well inchant ing Skill 4 Muſic. of His Mo- 


only ſubſtantially as from the School of 
Plato, but — in all tbe ag eu Eloquence 
of Pindar. In this Ode I can't help taking 


RY OY of nents ov 
e, 


So Truth proclaims: her awful Yoice I 8 | 


= With many  folenn Page it lowly meets my Ear, | 


This latter Verſe i is, I think, an extraordinary 
Inſtance of excellent Verſification but there 
is a more material Excellence in it, as it con- 


veys in a very poetical Manner this Sentiment; 
namely, that Truth does not diſcover itſelf to the 


Mind without much Conſideration and ſober Rea- 


foning, many a ſolemn Pauſe, much ſteady Con- 


zemplation, There is ſomething uncommonly 
* 5 ba a ſublime 


We _ now to the Choral Ode on Truth, 
which is fo excellent a Piece of Poetry, that I 


SSS e . 


for ibe 


„ ©. 


hand BY 


FEW 1 
ſublime in the Thought of the latter half of 
this Ode, which is conceiv'd altogether in the 
Spirit of Milton. Bring me a aſſage from 


Truth. 


Shall then your Earth-born Donghters vie 
With me? &c. &c, — : 
Sball ſhe be deem'd my Rival? Shall a Form 
Of elemental Droſs, * mould ring Clay, 
Vie with theſe Charms imperial? The poor Worm 


| Shall prove her Conteſt vain. Life's little Day 


Shall paſs, and ſbe is gone: while I appear, 
Eu with the Bloom of Youth thro” Heav'n's 
elernal Year. 


Or what follows on her eternal co-exiſtence with 
the Almighty, 


X. 1070, n * z ere firſt ye r. 7 
Ere firſt theſe Orbs in ther hung, | 
1 amid the heav*nly Throng. © 

ſe Eyes beheld Creation's Day, 5 
This Voice began the choral Lay, ; 
And ani Archangels their triumphant. 95 ng, FA 


I need not point out to you the peculiar Majety 
| of the laſt Line. 


| the Amighty ate; be ſpoke, and 4d 


Truth. 


* 


The ſeveral Signs of Nene . 


and Love are finely mark'd out in Abelwold's 


Behaviour in the following Act: And = 


D 2 Chorus 


any e to equal on the Tony of 


p 3 Wk La 
— G16, ES 


[_5Þ 1 

Chorus no where appears with greater Dignity, 
What can be more grand and ſtriking than 
their Diſſuaſive from Suicide, which 1 Nie men- 
tioned before? The Banner of Providence is 
new, and diſplay*d with the utmoſt Stretch of 
Fancy. Who can. behold Athelwold, extended 
upon the Earth, bewailing his treachery, co- 
ver'd with an honeſt ſhame, and wiſhing for 
Death, without nk rouch'd wich his Dif- 
treſs ? Io 


0 Earth, cold Farth, | 
1 Upon Wi Breaſt J caſt this load of Mis 17. 
Bear it aubile; and you, ye aged Oaks, © 
Ye venerable Fathers of this Wood, 

WY bo ofi have cooPd beneath your arching Shade 
My humble Anceſtors. oft ſeen them hie 

To your ſpread Umbrage, from yon fultry Field, 
Their Scene of honeſt Labour, ſhade, Ah! "Bade 
The laſt, the wretchedeſt of all their Race. 
T wwill not long pollute ye, for I mean __ 

To pay beneath your conſecrated Gloom 

A Sacrifice to honour, and the Ghoſts © 

Of thoſe Progenitors, who fternly Jrown .. 

On me their baſe Deſcendant —— ' 


Tod muſt; I am fure, be very much pleas'd 

with Elfrida's affectionate and importunate in- 
terceſſion with Edgar for her ſentenced Lord 
in the next Scene; as with Edgar's Behaviour, 
who in the midſt of his calm and courteous Ad- 
dreſs to Elfrida, is, fir d ſuddenly with Love 
and Indignation, which he + A in the fol- 
deu ee to Ae | 


SJ OY ; * raitcy l 


11 
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2 2045 "= 5 7 Face which thy als. 


Tongue 


| Prophan'd as vulgar? this fuch common. Beauty 


As the fair Eye of Day bebeld each Hour 
In ev'ry C Fr he liebied ? Baſe Wande. 
7 his Inſtant quit our Realm. 1 

As e afterwards, 


3 il this Dee! 


But ſuch a Deed! look theres, look on that Face. 


Lou, who have hat” and particularly re- 
marked the Manner in which Garrick ſpeaks 
theſe Words in King Lear, Cordelia ſhall be 
" Queen,” w1ll diſcover certainly a very. great. 


Beauty in thoſe ſimple Words, in which E/frida 


expreſſes her i and wild Joy on Ed- 
gar's relenting, Virgins, the King will pardon 
him.“ There appears to me an extraordi- 
nary Beauty, in making Elfrida, in the over- 


flowing of her Joy, not know, as it were, 


how to teſtify her warm acknowledgements 
and thanks to Edgar, but turn to the Chorus 
to expreſs them. 
Tou have now the inflexible, impetuous old 
Father, his paſſionate Pride getting the better 
of his Affection, with a churliſh brutality ſpurn- 
ing his ſupplicant and diſtreſt Dae 


» 2 4 ö 
=> 


* 245 
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. Nay bang nat on me, = c. N od. A 


and deaf to all the perſuaſive Eloquence of a 
Child's Tears. 


D 3 1 85 Edwin's 


Il | 


I 
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- Edwin's Relation of Athelwold's Death is 
charmingly drawn up; in which the Behaviour 
of Edgar, chal] — the Earl to the Com- 
bat, and of Abril during the Combat not at- 


tempting his injur d Mobarch's Life, and pur- 
poſely expoſing his own, is equally admitable, 


The whole of E!frida's Behaviour, after having 
received = fatal Account, is both uncommon 
_ ectly juſt, and conſiſtent; hear what 
Docking re 


74 Xo! wiſh 


The * Hand may wither with cold pales. 


No, I am very patient. ' Heav'n is juft ! 
And when the Meaſure of bis Crimes is full, 
Will bart its red right Arm, and launce its Liebi. 


a. nog oe Elements, wt: and thou, firm 


| Ope not thy yawning Jas, FR et this Ane. 


Stalk bis due time on thine affrighted Surface. 
Les; let him flill go on; fill execute 
His ſavage Purpoſes, and daily nate 
More Widows weep, as I do. 


The Poet's repreſenting El/rida as appl 0 


to her Father to avenge her Wrongs and 

wold's Death on Edgar, making 1 Grief ab- 

ſorb all other Con tions, and cloud her 

Memory ſo far as to make her miſtake Or- 

it ke. Athelwdld's Friend, are * maſterly 
okes. - 


ys — upon having heard os | 


BE 


Fay 


The following moral Sentiment of the Semi- 
chorus is ſet in ſo beautiful a Light, that 1 
„ muſt give you the Sight of ; It at length. 


& Truth direckt, | 

So only ſhall we aft. This Day has Bun 

What Are Effetfts await its violation. D 
Strait is the Road of Truth and Plain, 
And tho acroſs the ſacred Way © 

Ten thouſand falſe Meanders ſtray, 

Tir ours to wall direct, 1 | { 
And, with ſage caution "circumſpeZ, 3 .. 

Pace Slowly thro' the ſolemn Scene. f 5 


/ , I have taken notice befots of thi an of 
fthoſe Lines, i in which Z/fride makes her Vow. 

Nor is the Invocation of the Angels, which the 

Chorus makes, to ratify this her Vow, lefs + 
awful and W „„ 


| | lar, Angels, bear, 

Hear from ee nether Thrones of . Light ; 
And O in golden Charafers record _ 
Each Arm, immutable, immortal Mord. 
Then wing your ſolemn Flight 

2 to the Heaven of Heavns, and there 
T ZE. Hang the conſpicuous Tablet high, 
/ \ *Mid the dread Records of Eternity. 


In the Repetition of theſe La the Poet FEW 
particularly to have had in View the frequent Re- 
petition of the laſt Choral Hymn in the Paſtor 

Fido; where, Mirtillo and Amarillis being con- 
ducted 1 in a kind of Triumph to their Nupcials, 
| D. 4 | the 


L 56 


the Scene both opens, and cloſes in the ſame 


4 Manner with the Song, 


Vieni ſanto Fymeneo, 
Seconda i noſtri voti, &c. | 
Strings il nodo fatal, ſanto Hymeneo. 


The Repetition however in our. Engliſh Poet is 
more beautiful, I think, than that in the Italian; 
ſince the extraordinary Solemnity of Elfrida's 


Vow ſeems to require a ſtronger Confirmation, 


than the ordinary nuptial Solemnity in Guarini. 


* the Diſcovery of certain Blemiſhes ge- 


nerally makes part of Pieces of Criticiſm, you 


may perhaps expect me to produce a black 
Lift of ſuch as I could deſcry. But I muſt own, 
cannot find any: I can ſee no defect in the 


Fable, or Characters, none in the Contexture of - 
the Piece, none in the Sentiments, Diction or 


Yerfification. You. will not be able, I believe, 


be you ever ſo vigilant or ſharp-ſighted, to 
catch him once nodding ; which cannot be 


ſaid of one Engliſb Writer in fifty. 

And now, after all, will any one ſay, that 
by preſerving all the Unities, and ſubje&ing him- 
ſelf to the moſt ſcrupulous and ſtrict Obſer- 
vance of the dramatic Rules, as laid down by the 


beſt Critics of Antiquity, will any one ſay that 
the Genius of our. Poet is at all ſtrait'ned or 
cramp'd? Are thoſe Rules to be -look'd on as 
harſh: and galling Chains, and not rather is - 


1055 ex vincula fertis, 


. 
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4 þo oft -wreath'd. Bands of Flow? . which well 


r 
Might wear for. choice, not force; ; 0p fu 
„ None, 
But lovelich ornament . | _ Maſon? 8 Mujer: 


And, notwichſtanding Taſſ 8 Indictment laid 
againſt Ariſtotle (in Boccalini) for tyrannically 


impoſing his reſtrictive Ordinances. on Poets, 


what now, Sir, have you to ſay in Defence of 
them, why Sentence ſhould not paſs on all . 


watic Writers, 10 write according to Lau? 

The Preſervation of the two Unities of Place 
and Time (which our Writers do moſt notori- 
ouſly violate, and which the above-mentioned 
Laws of Criticiſm do inſiſt on being as ſtrictly 
obſerv'd, as the Unity of Action) you will think 


| the more neceſlary and important, by duly CO- 
ſidering the following Paſſage from Sir Phihp 
Sidney, in which he in a humorous, and at the 
ſame time ſenſible Manner ridicules the abſurd 
Breach of them. Speaking of Gorboduct, he 
ſays, © it is faulty both in Place and Time, tbe 
tuo neceſſary Companions of all corporal Actions. 
For where the Stage ſhould always repreſent 
% but one Place; and ibe uitermoſt. time pre- 
«© ſuppoſed in it, ſhould be both by Ariſtotle's Pre- 
© cept, and common Reaſon, but one Day ; there 
is both many Days and many Places, inarti- 
« fictally imag in d. But if it be ſo in Gorbo- 
« duck, how much more in all the reſt; where 


you ſhall have Alia on the one Side, and Afri- 


d ca on the other, and ſo many other under 
„Kingdoms, that the Player when be comes in, 
3 muſt ever begin with telling where he is, or 


66 * 
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Je the Tale will not be conceived. Now you 
| have three Ladies walk to gather Flowers, 
* = then we muſt believe the Stage to be 4 
« Garden. By and by we bear News of Ship- 


> Tra Place, then we are to + 25 


« if we accept it not for à rock, Upon the 
ack of that comes out a hideous Monſter with 
as 2 555 and Smoke, and then the miſerable Be- 
i holders are bound to take it for a Cave: While 
in the mean time two Armies fly in, repreſent- 
«* ed by four Swords and Bucklers, and then 
% what hard Heart will not receive it for a puch. 
* od Field? 
© Now of time they av winch mere" Miert. 
Her ordinary it is, that two young Princes fall 
in love, after many traverſes ſhe is is got with 
& Child, —_— a fair Bey: He is bft, 
0 groweth a M, A: in love, and is ready 
. 10 g . dd; and all this in two Hours 
= "0 — which how abſurd it is in Senſe, even 
„ KSenſe may imagine and Art bath taught, and 
4 of} ancient Examples j juſtified, and at this Day 
„ ;be ordinary Players in Italy will not err in 
e.“ Theſe glaring Abſurdities now are ef- 
fectually obviated and removet by the ſole In- 
troduction of the Chorus; as is likewiſe that 
unnatural Practice of Soliloquies effectually pro- 
vided againſt at the ſame time. 
The old dramatic Plan, you may ſay, is 
indeed the moſt rational and excellent : but the 
encral Palate is not found to reliſh that teal 
Excellence. Well, what then? Is a good Wri- 
ter to conform to the vitiated Taſte of the World, 
or to the ſound Rules of good Senſe and Cri- 
ticiſm? Is he meanly to — with _ he 
| _ knows 


5 


- ar. 


knows are Cortuptions, and not rather boldly 
attempt to reform em? There is nothing (as 
Lord Shaftshury well obſerves) more certain, 

than that a real Genius, and thorom Artiſt, in 
whatever kind, can never without the utmoſt 


Reluctance and Shame be brought to act be- 
low his Character, and for mere Intereſt be pre- 


vail'd with to proſtitute his Art and Science, 


by performing contrary to its known Rules. 
17 


is his Lordſhip inffances in good Painters, 


Statuaries, and Architects; who had rather 


ſtatve, than by a baſe Compliance with the Hu- 
mour of the World, act contrary to the 7uſt- 


neſs and Truth of Work. Raphael would not 


have ſuffer*d his Pencil to have been miſguided 
into any irregularity of Deſign or Colouring by 
the Authority of Pope Leo himſelf, . When one 


conſiders (ſays tlie above-mention*d noble Au- 


thor) this honeſt and faithful Zeal in inferior 


+ Artiſts, one would wonder to ſee thoſe who 


Fellion of their Art. One would expect it of 


5 Shakeſpear may be fairly excus*d for writing to 
| ET . re 


pretend to Skill and Science in a higher kind, 
have fo little regard to Truth, and the Per- 


our Writers, that if they had real Ability, they 
ſhould draw the World'to them, and not mean- 


ly ſute themſelves to, and follow the World in 
its debauch'd State. We may juſtly indeed 


make allowances for the Simplicity of thoſe 
early. Genius's of our Nation, who after fo 
many barbarous Ages, when Letters lay yet in 
their Ruins, made bold Excurſions into a va- 


Cant Field; to ſeize the Poſts of Honor, and 


attain the Stations, which were yet unpoſſeſſed 
by the Wits of their own Country. And thus 
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the © "PRES and directing his nn ole ; 


ly to hit the Taſte and Humour of the Age, in 
which it was his Misfortune to live: He was 
to write for his livelihood; and as for Rules 
of Compoſition, they were hardly fo much as 
heard o then. But ſince 155 Age is now ſo 


far advanC'd ; Learning eſtab ſh'd ; the Rules 
Truch of Art ſo 
well apprehended, and every where confeſſed 
and owned; it is ſtrange .to ſee our Writers. 
as unſhapen fill, and monſtrous in their Works, 
as heretofore. ' There can be nothing more ri- 
diculous, than to hear our Poets in their Pre- 
faces talk of Art and Structure; ; whilſt in their 
1 2 they perform as ill as ever, and almoſt 
with as little regard to thoſe profeſſed Rules of 
Art, as the "honeſt Bards, their Predeceflors, 
who had neyer heard of any ſuch Rules, or at 


of Writing ſtated, and the 


leaſt had never owned their Juſtice or validity. 


Flad the early Poets of Greece, thus Ge 
mented tbeir Nation, by complying With its 


firſt Reliſh and Appetite z they had not done 
their Countrymen ſuch ſervice, nor themſelves 
fuch' honor, as we find they did, by conform- 
ing to Truth and Nature. The generous Spirits 


who firſt eſſayed the Way, had not always the 


World on their Side: But ſoon drew after 
them the beſt Judgments; and ſoon afterwards 
the World itſelf, They forcd their way into 


it, and by Weight of Merit turned its Judg- 


ment on their Side. They form'd their Au- 
dience; poliſh'd the Age; refin'd the publick 
Ear, and fram'd it right; that in return they 
might be rightly and laſtingly applauded. Nor 
were they diappointed in their Hope. The Ap- 
«ip 2 | 9 


They have juſtice done them at this Day. They 
have ſurvived their Nation; and live though in a 
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plauſe came, and it was laſting, for it was ſol 


dead Language. . The more the Age is en- 
lightened, the more they ſhine. Their Fame 
muſt neceſſarily laſt as long, as Letters; and 
Poſterity | will ever own their Excellence. : 
And as Mr. Maſon has boldly ſtep'd aſide 


out of the common Road and beaten Track of 


a baſe Compliance with the vulgar Taſte, it is 


to be hoped that, as he has purſued the ſame 


Method and uſed the fame laudable Means, he 


will attain likewiſe the ſame glorious End with 
them; and meet with that univerſal and laſting 


Applauſe, which is the Juft RECITE of ſuch 
ſingular Merit. 
If you have any Objections to make to what- 


ever I have ſaid in any Part of theſe Letters, 


I ſhould be glad to hear them in your next, and 


in my Anſwer I would endeavour to give you 


all regionable Satisfaction about them. 


I am yours, &. 
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